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better. So the threat to the employer's continued control of his labor force
by the agitation among workers for unionization is met by the former
by accusations that the agitators are communists or other persons who
form an out-group to the employing class. Or, in polite circles people are
put back in their place by being reminded of their origin on the "wrong
side of the tracks."
Sense of shame and guilt. Closely linked up to self-regard as the focus of
security are the guilt feelings and the sense of shame which the child
acquires in the process of self-development. We have already commented
on the moral roles or "me's" which the child gets from his parents, teach-
ers, and others. In fact, the moral roles often provide the central feature
of the generalized other in G. H. Mead's theory of the self (1934). In
the Freudian theory of personality structure the moral "me's" in time
become combined into the superego, or, in more common parlance, into
the conscience. The rise of these moral "me's" is not different in form
from that of any other role. They develop largely in the face of frustrations
or taboos which are laid upon the individual by others. In time these
are generalized into moral codes, that is, into expected and regularized
roles demanded of us if we are to play our part in the drama of society.
If the child is dependent upon the mother and later on others for sur-
vival, he must also learn to control his impulses and wishes or suffer
punishment, verbal or overt. Punishment simply represents a form of in-
teraction in which one person is dominant over another in terms of a
moral definition of a situation, that is, one which is considered to bear
upon the welfare of the individual punished and upon the welfare of his
fellows in the particular group to which he belongs.
Ordinarily the role of the punisher is inttojected into the child's own
system of conduct. That is, the controls of society become a part of the
self as the superego or the conscience. If effective, this internalization will
take on such a character that the individual confronted with an alterna-
tive situation and consequent alternative conduct will select that line of
action which is approved by his fellows as right and proper* In other
words, one set of "me's" will tend to hold another set in check. Moreover,
the punishment which follows the taking of one role tends to be associ-
ated with pain, fear, distress, and denial of varied forms of social approval.
In contrast, to follow the moral way because it is socially approved means
ego expansion and pleasure, because it brings approval, love, and sympa-
thy from others. The linkage of emotions with certain socially learned
codes or rules was once well expressed by the young son of Theodore
Reik, the psychoanalyst. In discussing with his father the consequences of
doing something defined for him by his mother and nurse as "wrong,"
the lad well defined conscience as "a feeling within me, but the voice of
somebody eke."